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By Christopher Conkling ’75 
When members of the Class of 
’74 receive their sheepskins this 


month, they will become 

Yo one of two types of GW 
ung ws Some will flee 
Al the University with 


their degree, never 


to look back. Oth- 
ers will leave want- 
ing to keep in ac- 
tive contact with 


‘What Does GW Do For Me Now?’ 


the institution and the people who — for as many 
as four years — played primary roles in their 
lives. For these graduates with such a desire there 
is the Young Alumni Council. The Council was 
created in 1970 as an experiment to gauge stu- 
dent interest in having a permanent service orga- 
nization for recent graduates. It was initially 
structured around a series of panel discussions on 
such vital issues of the day as ecology, lobbying 
and consumer protection. Encouraged by the 
popular reception given the discussions, the 
Alumni Office launched various other Council 
functions under the leadership of Assistant Direc- 
tor of Alumni Relations Marvin Ickow. Last year, 
YAC sponsored a ten-year Washington-area 
young alumni reunion. The Council also invited 
seniors to a springtime picnic and cruise on the 
Potomac. GW and area artists were invited to dis- 
play their crafts at a Cherry Blossom Crafts 
Festival, which YAC and the Program Board co- 
sponsored. 
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This year, the YAC sponsored a lecture by the 
noted insurance consultant James Van Story en- 
titled “Everything I Always Needed to Know 
About Insurance — But No One Would Tell Me.” 
And graduating Seniors are invited to a barbecue. 

Marv thinks the Council’s best achievement so 
far is the publication last year of “The Whole 
Campus Catalogue,” an alumni guide to enjoying 
GW’s facilities and services. “What does the 
University do for me now?" it begins. "The fact is, 
there are lots of nice things the University would 
be happyto be doing for you right now, if only you 
knew. That's the purpose of this booklet." In- 
cluded: all library services; theater, the Univer- 
sity Club and other Marvin Center facilities; dis- 
count rates at the Reading Clinic, Counseling 
Center, and Speech and Hearing Clinic; informa- 
tion on graduate programs and financial aid; em- 
ployment counseling and free job placement ser- 
vice. 

Marv and his associates in the Alumni Office 
are pleased with the enthusiastic response of 
graduates to the activities they have sponsored. 
But problems persist. Continued on page 2 
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Distinguished Speakers 


Highlight Commencement 


Ceremonies 


A variety of distinguished speakers 
will grace the GW campus this May as 
the various schools hold their com- 
mencement exercises. 

The medical and law graduates hold 
their commencements on May 26. The 


` new MDs will be addressed by Dr. 


Elisabeth Kubler Ross, founder of the 
Ross Medical Association in 
Flossmore, Illinois. The author of On 
Death and Dying, Dr. Kubler Ross is 
one of the country's leading experts on 
thanatology, the study of the 
phenomenon of death. 

Leon Jaworski, LLM'26, Special 
Prosecutor in the Watergate affair, 
will address the law graduates. Mr. 
Jaworski was the subject of a special 
feature in the last issue of GW Times. 

The other schools will hold their 
commencements on May 5. The 
speakers scheduled at press time are: 
Columbian College, Dr. Ronald Ber- 
man, Chairman of the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities; School 
of Education, retiring professor 
Grover Angel; School of Engineering, 


Dr. Martin Goland, president of the 
Southwest Research Institute, San 
Antonio, Texas; School of Government 
and Business Administration, Dean 
Peter Vaill; School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs, Thomas Hughes, 
president of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 

Almost 1000 persons received de- 
grees at the Winter Convocation on 
February 18. They were addressed by 
Dr. Albert Sabin, discoverer of the oral 
polio vaccine, who also received the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. At 
that time, alumni achievement 
awards were presented to four dis- 
tinguished graduates. They are: Paul 
F. Hannah, LLB’33, attorney and 
chairman of the American Bar Associ- 
ation’s Environmental Law Commit- 
tee; Michael G. Kammen, AB'58, 
Newton C. Farr Professor of American 
History and Culture at Cornell and 
Pulitzer Prizewinner in American 
History for 1973; John B. Moloney, 
MS'53, PhD'59, chairman of the Spe- 
cial Virus Cancer Program at the Na- 


tional Cancer Institute and one of the 
early discoverers of a possible viral 
cause of cancer; and Miriam T. 
Rooney, JD'42, former dean of Seton 
Hall University Law School and repre- 
sentative of World Peace through 
World Law at the United Nations. 


Leon Jaworski, LLM 26, here on the 
cover of Time, will address law 
graduates. 


Reprinted by permission (c)Time 1974 


Translating Polish 
Politics Into 
English Fables 


There is a way to tell how important 
you are in the political world of Po- 
land. It's how carefully your letters are 
resealed after the government reads 
them. 

Michael Kandel, GW assistant pro- 
fessor of Slavic languages and litera- 
ture, began translating the works of 
Polish author Stanislaw Lem some 
years ago. When the men began cor- 
responding, Kandel noticed that Lem's 
letters arrived bearing obvious marks 
of having been opened. In the next 
two years, Lem's political fortunes 
have risen, and now when his letters 
arrive, it appears that more care has 
been taken in the opening and reseal- 
ing. 

That the letters will be opened both 
Kandel and Lem accept as a fact of 
life. Kandel's letters to Lem arrive 
opened in plastic bags marked, "Letter 
arrived damaged." 

‘Lem is a writer of science fiction 
who uses that genre to discuss political 
and philosophical ideas. Anticom- 
munist, he also is anticapitalist; one of 


The Young Alumni Council 
From page 1 
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"We have some committed young alumni work- 
ing with us," Ickow says thankfully, “but the 
Alumni Office is too small — we're understaffed 
and underbudgeted — and we can't support many 
of the ideas we've come up with. There are only 
three people working full-time in the office. What 
we need, ideally, is one full-time staffer to work 
solely with our young alumni. The real problem is 
that we're not doing as much as we should and 
could be doing." i 

Up to now the policy of the Council has been, 
according to Marv Ickow, “to start something and 
get it established as an ongoing thing. If we can 
add one new idea each year then we've ac- 
complished something. Obviously not all our ideas 
work out, but when they do it's heartening." 

Topping the list of Council priorities is a quar- 
terly newsletter to keep the young graduates up 
to date on changes within the University. Other 
Council goals include a series of practicgl semi- 
nars dealing with such topics as how to buy a 
house arid life insurance, and how to assemble 
an investment portfolio. 

The benefits to be reaped by expanding gradu- 
ate services are many. Marv says, "The more you 
can make an alumnus feel closer to the Univer- 
sity, the more he'll be willing to do for it. And 
there are more benefits than money. If we're suc- 
cessful the alumnus will be willing to come back 
and donate his or her professional services." 

The Council body itself is small — 15 members 
at present — and, think Ickow and several young 
alumni, somewhat tenuous. 

*Most alumni don't want to make a long-term 
commitment," Marv Ickow has discovered, "but 
rather prefer to work on individual projects of 


their own choosing and interest. There is no real 
formal structure. Everything is done on an ad hoc 
basis." 

Linda Rosenthal, a 1972 political science grad- 
uate currently studying law at GW, sees another 
problem hurting the Council. "The problem is 
that the Council is really overworked,” she says. 
“Marv is busy with so many things that naturally 


he can't spend all his time on the Council. And . 
there doesn't seem to be anyone else who wants to 


do the job. 

“The efforts to get alumni more involved are 
good. The University should be the focal point of 
the community. It should be the intellectual cen- 
ter for the whole community, not just for the cam- 
pus community. It should be the intellectual 
gathering center. 

"The thrust of the Alumni Office is terrific. If 
anyone is at fault for not making the Young 
Alumni Council what it should be it's the young 
alumni themselves. If anything is going to come of 
the Council, the impetus must come from the peo- 
ple who are going to benefit from what the Coun- 
cil can do. What the Council needs is a good 
central core of dedicated people, which it doesn't 
have at this point." 

Linda admits that she has not been as active 
with the Council as she should be, but, she says, 
"I'm willing to get into it more from this point for- 
ward." 

Berl Brechner, a 1968 journalism graduate who 
is now associate editor of Pilot magazine, has 
some specific suggestions: "There are a lot of 
things we could do, like compiling a contact listing 
of general alumni who are willing to help students 
out in some subject area. It would be an invalua- 
ble way of getting people involved in the city, get- 
ting to know new people and increasing students' 
general knowledge of what the city is and what it 
has to offer. 


“Money is hard to come by. for those graduates 
who are unemployed, but they do have some time 
to give and so much talent and ability." 

Despite misgivings about the Council's general 
lack of structure, Brechner is hopeful for the 
Council's future. “Maybe in a couple of years it'll 
pick up. Right now we're slumping. But new peo- 
ple are being recruited, so maybe they'll pick up 
where we left off." 

Cathy Bernard, who received her B.A. in Busi- 
ness Administration in 1971, thinks it will take 
more than the Young Alumni Council to win over. 
recent graduates. “Neither the Alumni Office nor 
the new Young Alumni Council can fill the huge 
communication and identity gap between this 
University and its recent graduates," Cathy wrote 
in a recent edition of the GW Forum. "Such an 


'effort must be a total University effort, and it 


should have started years ago. A student becomes 
a potential alumnus the day he registers for his 
first course at GW, not on the day he receives his 
diploma. Therefore it is important to nurture and 
care about the student while he attends school, 
because the day he leaves Foggy Bottom to 'set 
the world on fire' is too late to ask him to be sud- 


denly loyal and giving. 
"The area of offering University services to 
alumni must be explored . . . . Forming alumni 


clubs with specific houses in various cities 
throughout the country could be another source of 
increased contact with alumni and support for 
GW. 

"It is my hope that permitting use of GW's ser- 
vices . . . will begin to close the communication 
gap that presently exists. The University must 
care for and serve its alumni. It cannot always 
take much from them and offer little in return — 
that is a losing business venture. A university is 
more than a business though — it's a people ven- 
ture." 
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his books, Memoirs Found in a 
Bathtub, a futuristic satire set in the 
United States, can be read as an in- 
dictment either of American militar- 
ism and espionage or the paranoic 
bureaucracy of Communist Poland. In 
The Cyberiad, which Kandel recently 
finished translating, Lem uses two 
characters — Trurl and Klapaucius — 
as "constructors" who can make any 
kind of machine imaginable. In short 
stories, Lem relates the adventures of 
the two. Trurl, for instance, built a 
machine that could create anything 
that begins with the letter "n" and 
another machine that served as “per- 
fect adviser" to a king. 

The machine that makes anything 
beginning with “n” was asked to make 
Nothing and began to erase all that 
exists. The machine that was a "per- 
fect adviser" was smarter than the 
corrupt king it served, and in his 
stupidity, the king destroyed the 
machine. 

Translating Lem can be very diffi- 
cult, Kandel admits. First, there is the 
difficulty of changing the language 
from Polish to English; then there is 
the problem of changing Polish 
cultural references to references un- 
derstood by an American mind; and 
last, there is the difficulty of catching 
both the humor and the subtlety of 
Lem. 


Kandel spent a year in Poland on a 
Fulbright fellowship while earning 
his degree in Slavic languages. Later, 
in the process of translating Lem, 
Kandel returned to Poland to meet 
with the Polish author. 

"He is extremely intelligent, one of 
the most intelligent people I've met," 
Kandel said of that meeting. Lem 
reads English very well but doesn't 
Speak it, so the two conversed in 
Polish. For Kandel, who learned Polish 
at Indiana University, the effort to un- 
derstand sometimes resulted in 
headaches. 

“He talks a mile a minute,” Kandel 
explains. Nevertheless, he is fasci- 
nated by the 52-year-old author. "He's 
à very warm person, an extremely in- 
teresting person." 

Kandel says Lem has been criticized 
by his government, but has had no 
other difficulties, probably because his 
Writing appears as science fiction and 
IS philosophical and because he is a 


very successful author. In Poland, 
where several families often share liv- 
ing quarters, Lem's success can be 
measured by his house, which he 
shares only with his immediate family. 

"There are very few people like him 
in Poland who are so widely trans- 
lated," Kandel observes. There are 
rumors that Lem may be nominated 
for the Nobel prize in literature. 

Lem's prose world is as full of an- 
cient language as it is of cybernetic 
jargon, and it reflects two sides of the 
complex man. Kandel says Lem types 
his works on an old typewriter while 
seated in a medieval chair shaped like 
a curved X. The seat of the chair is cov- 
ered by an animal skin. Yet he also 
"bombs around the streets in his Mer- 
cedes." 

Lem has a medical degree but does 
not practice; he is an agnostic but 
often writes in religious terms; he 
writes science fiction that "probes the 
area of the soul." 

Lem as a writer has been compared 
to Voltaire and Rabelais, Thurber and 
Tolkien, and even Swift. But his writ- 
ing might best be understood from the 
comment of another Polish writer, 
Henryk Grynberg, who was talking 
with Kandel one day in Washington, 
D.C. Discussing Lem, Kandel observed 
that he is a political writer. 

Grynberg replied, “All Polish wri- 
ters are political writers." — V.T. 


Memorial Gifts 


The Development Office has been 
receiving many inquiries as to 
whether the University will receive 
gifts "in honor of" or “in memory of" 
alumni, students, professors, family, 
friends or others. 

The University is pleased to receive 
such funds for scholarships, endowed 
chairs, annual support, capital funds, 
or any other special purpose the donor 
designates. An acknowledging letter 


will be sent to the person designated 
by the donor and each gift will be spe- 
cially acknowledged to the donor. 
Proper recognition will also be made 
in the Annual Fund Report, in addi- 
tion to these individual responses. 

Please address all memorial gifts, or 
further inquiries about them to the 
Development Office, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, 


Honorary Trustee, 
Dies 


Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, honorary 
trustee and for many years trustee of 
GW, died at his home in Brandy Sta- 
tion, Va., January 21 at the age of 77. 

Strauss began his career during 
World War I as secretary to Herbert 
Hoover, who was head of the Belgian 
Relief Commission. After the war, he 
joined the Wall Street firm of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., eventually becoming a 
partner. Activated as a naval reserve 
officer in 1941, he began an active- 
duty Navy career which included 
several top-level federal jobs. He 
retired from the Navy as a rear ad- 
miral in 1946. 

In that year President Truman ap- 
pointed Strauss, who had a gifted 
amateur's understanding of physics, to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. He 
was to play a key role in shaping U.S. 
thermonuclear policy. In 1953, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower appointed him to a 
five-year term as chairman of the 
AEC. While he favored developing the 
hydrogen bomb, he was also active in 
President Eisenhower’s  Atoms-for- 
Peace program, initiated the first In- 
ternational Scientific Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
and led the U.S. delegations to these 
conferences in 1955 and 1958. 

He was a gentleman farmer, raised 
prize cattle, was on the board of direc- 
tors of many corporations, and was 
respected as a great American. 

President Nixon praised Strauss as 
"a trailblazer — a patriot who opened 
up new vistas of technology for Ameri- 
ca and the world. . . . His vision and 
leadership helped us to convert the 
most lethal of swords into the most 
promising of plowshares.” 

Adm. Strauss was the author of Men 
and Decisions (1952), and led and was 
active in a host of cultural, academic, 
scientific, and philanthropic organiza- 
tions. He held honorary degrees from 
more than 20 universities, including 
George Washington, which in Febru- 
ary 1973 awarded him the honorary 
Doctor of Humanities. 


Admiral Lewis L. Strauss 


Hot Line Helps 
Senior Citizens With 
Legal Problems 


Washington area senior citizens 
have many legal problems, ranging 
from Social Security checks that ar- 
rive late to consumer purchases that 
don't work. To help these people, 
many of whom can't afford a lawyer or 
might think their problem too minor, 
the Consumer Protection Center of 
GW's Law Center has opened a new 
telephone hot-line service, in conjunc- 
tion with WMAL radio. 

Called Operation PEP (Protection 
for Elderly People), the service also ad- 
vises elderly persons about special ser- 
vices available locally. In conjunction 
with Operation PEP, WMAL is pro- 
ducing radio programs designed to 
educate senior citizens in ways of pro- 
tecting themselves in their daily deal- 
ings with merchants and other organi- 
zations. They will focus on exposing 
fraudulent activities that press espe- 
cially hard on older people. 

"So far," says third-year law student 
Peter Abrams, who has been active in 
Operation PEP from the start, "we've 
been working out of a basement cor- 
ner of the law school. We have two 
phones to answer all the calls." Radio 
announcements about the service on 
WMAL and additional publicity about 
PEP in newspapers and magazines 
have been increasing the number of 
callers. 

"By early summer, Operation PEP 
hopes to open a storefront office to in- 
crease the availability and proximity 
of the service to those who need it 
most," says Abrams. "The end goal is 
to have the senior citizens themselves 
operate the storefront center, with the 
law students assisting." 
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There's No Fuel 
Shortage — If the Sun 
Heats Your House 


Harry Thomason built his first solar 
energy house, in Southeast Wash- 
ington, in 1959. That was back when 
there was no energy crisis, no fuel 
shortage, no energy czar, no long wait- 
ing lines for gas. And, although his 
total fuel bill for that first winter was a 
mere $4.65, there was not much in- 
terest in Harry Thomason's solar 
energy house. 

Now Thomason is several solar 
houses down the road, and the author 
of a book, Solar Houses and Solar 
House Models. Recently he conducted 
a seminar at GW sponsored by the 
Continuing Engineering Education 
Program. Entitled "Solar House Heat- 
ing and Cooling," it was attended by 
more than 30 builders and engineers 
and was so successful that another ses- 
sion was immediately scheduled. 

Solar energy is no longer considered 
merely an expensive hobby or the 
ritual of a sect of sun-worshippers. 
Many "experts" have jumped on the 
bandwagon. Solar-heated schools and 
university buildings have been con- 
structed. And for all this activity, the 
basic Thomason design still reigns 
supreme. His ideas, writes one scien- 
tist, are "irritatingly simple and 
strikingly successful." He holds more 
patents in solar heating and cooling 
than any other person, and he and his 
son Jack have still more patents pend- 
ing. 

"Solaris Systems" is the trademark 
of the Thomason family corporation, 
Thomason Solar Homes, Inc. His solar 
house plans have been featured on 
major radio and TV networks here 
and abroad, in national and interna- 
tional newspapers, on the Voice of 
America, and even in the delibera- 
tions of a United Nations committee. 
*More than 2,500 sets of Solaris plans 
have been sold," Thomason reports. 

“As heating systems, and even solar 
heating systems go, Solaris is quite 
simple," he explains. "Solar heat col- 
lectors, which are both efficient and 
inexpensive, are built on the spot from 
readily obtainable materials, and are 


The Thomason solar-heated house 


simply anchored to the roofs of build- 
ings. The system will furnish heat on 
cold, sunny days, and can store heat 
for use on cloudy days. While it does 
not replace existing heat systems en- 
tirely, the system does minimize their 
use, cutting back drastically on expen- 
ditures for oil and electricity." 

Basically, the Thomason system 
focuses solar heat on a network of 
pipes which circulate water — first 
through the system to be heated, then 
through the building, distributing that 
heat much in the fashion of traditional 
water-circulating heating systems. 
Storage bins hold the heated water for 
use on cloudy days. One of Thomason's 
houses actually sports a small solar- 
heated swimming pool. “The pool util- 
izes water that has already served 
several days for heating the house — 
and it still maintains a 78-degree pool 
temperature when everything else 
around is at the freezing mark," he 
says. 

Harry Thomason feels that his is an 
idea whose time has come. He has a 
red-and-yellow sticker which urges 
motorists, "Switch to solar energy" 
on the bumper of his Cadillac Fleet- 
wood. Is there a contradiction between 
the big car and the conservation- 
minded bumper sticker? He shrugs. 
“If everyone would use solar energy, 
there would be enough gas to go 
around for anyone who wanted to 
drive big cars." 


Exploring 
The Past in 
A Time Machine 


A time machine took a group of 
graduate students, historians and 
history buffs back into the 19th cen- 
tury to show how church and neigh- 
borhood communities operated in 
burgeoning Washington. 

Exploring six areas in 19th Century 
religious institutions and neighbor- 
hood cultures, the first annual Con- 
ference on Washington, D.C. Histori- 
cal Studies held at the Martin Luther 
King Library, started on an informa- 
tive, entertaining and historically solid 
note. 

Harold Kirker of the University of 
California, who opened the morning 
session covering the Unitarian, 
African Methodist Episcopal and 
Hebrew communities, ^ discussed 
architect Charles Bulfinch's influence 
on the Unitarian church. 

Reaction from the audience was 
strongest when Kirk related that the 
Bulfinch-designed church "cost ap- 
proximately $9,000 to build in 1822 
and was situated on the Northeast cor- 
ner of 6th and D St. NW, at that time 
an aristocratic neighborhood." 

That church, which was converted 
to a hospital during the Civil War, was 
torn down in 1900. Today the con- 
gregation worships at All Souls 
Church. 

In a discussion of the Metropolitan 
A.M.E. church, Dr. Letitia Brown of 
George Washington University, 
stressed its local and national impor- 
tance to the black and white popula- 
tions. 

“The history of Metropolitan illus- 
trates well the historical role of the 
black church. It was a center of educa- 
tion, recreation and, at times, a social 
service agency, post office and court,” 
said Dr. Brown. 

While both the Unitarian and 
Metropolitan A.M.E. memberships 
were hampered by financial problems, 
the Adas Israel congregation was 
plagued by a lack of religious function- 
aries. 

Evelyn Greenberg of the Jewish 
Historical Society of Greater Wash- 
ington said: 


“With the 36 families that founded 
Adas Israel the problem was not only 
money — these people were poor — 
but finding people to conduct the ser- 
vices. When the synagogue was dedi- 
cated in 1876, a rabbi came from New 
York because the Jewish community 
here was so small.” 

The Adas Israel Synagogue, listed 
with the National Register of Historic 
Places, was moved from its first loca- 
tion at 6th and G Streets NW after 93 
years to 3rd and G, out of the subway 
path. 

Sponsored by George Washington 
University and the Columbia Histori- 
cal Society, the conference achieved 
its purpose, described by one 
organizer, Dr. Roderick French of GW, 
of “showing the people who have lived 
in Washington and made it a vital cen- 
ter, not just showing the ‘Federal City; 
traditionally the interpretation of 
Washington history.” 

Underscoring the importance of 
people to local history, the afternoon 
sessions covered the lifestyles of alley 
dwellers, Capitol Hill and Southwest 
before 1900. 

Supported by strong, vivid photo- 
graphs, James Borchert of the Univer- 
sity of California presented the theory 
that alley life was not strictly a squalid 
or negative existence as some studies 
have suggested. 

“It was not an easy life. Virtually 
everyone over 10 in the alleys had to 
work. The outdoor plumbing was un- 
sanitary and festered disease, com- 
pounded by poor diets. But yet it was 
also a positive and viable lifestyle 
based on the principle of survival and 
a philosophy of sharing," said 
Borchert. 

Papers were also presented on the 
dominant architectural styles of 
Capitol Hill between 1870 and 1900 by 
Susan Myers of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and on the residential pat- 
terns in Southwest between 1850 and 
1897 by Paul Groves of the University 
of Maryland. — Jacqueline Trescott 


reprinted with permission from the 
Washington Star News, Jan. 12, 1974. 


Drama Major, 
Instructor Win College 
Theater Awards 


Barry Oertel, a senior drama major, 
and drama instructor Paul Parady 
won Awards of Excellence for their 
outstanding work in producing the 
American College Theater regional 
festival in Washington in February. 

National finals of the festival, the 
only nationwide drama competition at 
the college level, were presented at the 
Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts in April. 

Barry Oertel, who has appeared in 
numerous GW productions, is a mem- 
ber of the Montgomery (County) Play- 
ers and has narrated a review of musi- 
cal theater at the Smithsonian Institu- 


tion. He is the first student to receive 
the award for the region encompass- 
ing Maryland, Delaware and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is given annually 
to individuals at the regional level to 
honor their contributions to the 
festival. 

Parady has done professional cos- 
tume design for the National Opera 
Society and the Washington Theater 
Club and has acted in many profes- 
sional productions. He has received 
four Barrymore Awards for excellence 
in theater and a National Endowment 
for the Arts and Humanities grant to 
study theater management. 
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Freshman 
Drafts New 
Consumer Bill 


GW freshman Jerry Tinianow sits 
at the side of Rep. George E. Brown, 
Jr. (D-Calif.) before the House Sub- 
committee on Housing. It is January 
1974; Rep. Brown is testifying on H.R. 
12275, a new consumer-oriented 
escrow reform bill that Jerry had 
helped to conceive, research and pre- 
pare and now, before the subcommit- 
tee, is ready to defend. Rep. Brown is 
asked a question and requests that Je- 
rry give the answer. His response ap- 
pears in the Congressional Record. 

Though still in his first year of col- 
lege, Jerry is no newcomer to politics. 
As a high school student in Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, he worked as a summer 
volunteer in the Cleveland district of- 
fice of Rep. Charles Vanik (D-Ohio). 
He spent the summer of 1972 asa field 
director in Rep. Vanik’s successful re- 
election campaign. Then hecame to 
Washington for a two-month intern- 
ship in Rep. Vanik’s Capitol Hill office. 

Last spring he joined Rep. Brown's 
staff as a legislative intern, assigned to 
research and draft the escrow reform 
package that Brown later introduced. 
"We drew from previous legislation 
and also from the reform efforts of 
consumer advocate Ralph Nader," 
Jerry says. "The bill we came up with 
proposes that lenders pay borrowers 
interest on their escrow deposits, and 


according to our calculations should 
save taxpayers about $600 million a 
year." 

At GW, Jerry is working on a double 
major in public and international 
affairs, and is one of eight students 
selected for the National Law Center's 
honors admissions program. Also ac- 
tive in campus political life, Jerry was 
recently elected to a term as food ser- 
vice representative on the Program 
Board. 


Jerry Tinianow '77 with Rep. Brown on 
the Hill. 


Caesar and Coriolanus 
Are Subjects of "74 
Tupper Lecture 


“Julius Caesar and Coriolanus: 
Shakespeares Roman World of 
Words” was the subject of the annual 
Fred S. Tupper Memorial Lecture in 
March. The lecturer was Anne Right- 
er Barton, Hildred Carlisle professor 
and head of the English department at 
Bedford College, University of London. 

Mrs. Barton is the author of 
Shakespeare and the Idea of the Play. 
She has served as director of English 
Studies and Lady Carlisle Research 


Fellow at Girton College, Cambridge. 
She is the wife of John Barton, associ- 
ate director of the Royal Shakespeare 
Company and a distinguished director 
of Shakespearean productions. 

The Tupper lectures were estab- 
lished at GW in 1965 in memory of the 
late Fred Salisbury Tupper, professor 
of English literature, who initiated 
several generations of students into 
the pleasures and challenges of the 
study of Shakespeare. 


Farewell, Farringtons! 


C. Max Farrington and his wife 
Madge were given gold keys and GW 
Sweatshirts as farewell gifts when they 
returned to their native Missouri in 
January. But they're unlikely to 
forget the university where Max Far- 
rington spent 45 years — as coach, 
athletic director, dean of men, director 
of planning and resources, director of 
development, and finally assistant to 
the president. 

He also served the community in 
many fundraising campaigns, and was 
executive director of the Police Boys' 
Clubs, helping many poor Washington 
area boys to attend summer camps. 
Prominent in Masonic circles, Mr. Far- 
rington for the past 18 years directed 
GW's Scottish Rite Fellowship pro- 
gram for the study of government at 
the master's level. 


The Farringtons 


Basketball Wrapup: 
No Tallent, Winning 
Season Anyway 


This was to be the year GW basket- 
ball fans had been waiting for. The 
Colonials were coming off a 17-9 
record — the most successful in 17 
years. Four starters returned, led by 
All-American candidate Pat Tallent, 
the slick guard from Langley, Ken- 
tucky. Coach Carl Slone had a lot to 
look forward to: a post-season trip to 
the National Invitation Tournament 
in New York, perhaps a NCAA tour- 
nament berth. 

Optimistic forecasts seemed valid as 
the Colonials opened their season 
December 1 against West Virginia 
Tech. GW was impressive against the 
Golden Bears; the Colonials set a 
school record for "largest margin of 
victory" in the 106-49 romp. The four 
returning starters all hit in double 
figures. Tallent scored 23 points, Havi- 
land Harper 15, Keith Morris 12 and 
Clyde Burwell 12. Burwell, the big 
6-11 center, also had 19 rebounds and 
blocked six shots. An auspicious begin- 
ning. 

The season was not yet three games 
old when the fear that haunts coaches 
everyday of the year—an injury to a 
star player—became a shocking real- 
ity. GW was playing St. Peter's when 
Tallent, going for the basket, came 
down hard on his right knee and col- 
lapsed to the floor in great pain. Much 
of the GW season collapsed right there 
along with him. The doctors diagnosed 
the problem as torn lateral cartilage. 
An operation was required. The 
season was over for GW's most- 
talented player. 

The Colonials took the loss of their 
best player hard. There appeared to be 
the feeling they couldn't win without 
Pat. The record fell to six wins and 
seven losses midway through January 
with the toughest part of the schedule 
remaining. Somehow, Slone turned 
things around. 

It began against Virginia. The Col- 
onials played inspired basketball and 
defeated the Cavaliers of the Atlantic 
Coast Conference, 73-67. There 
followed consecutive wins over 
Niagara, West Virginia (for the second 
time this year) Navy and powerful 
Jacksonville. Suddenly, there was GW 
with a five-game winning streak and 
new hope for a successful season. 


Losses to Maryland, Marshall and 
Cincinnati — three of the finer teams 
in the country — followed to dampen 
the spirit somewhat. But the Colonials 
regrouped once again and finished 
with a burst of steam. Consecutive 
routs of Catholic University, 87-63, 
and William & Mary, 81-51, were 
followed by three  heart-stopping 
games to wind up the season. A trip to 
Syracuse ended in a heartbreaking 
one-point loss, 80-79, to the NCAA 
tournament-bound Orangemen. A 
high point of the year came in the next 
outing when GW edged crosstown 
rival Georgetown by a point, 55-54. 
Then in the season finale, the Col- 
onials had to go two overtimes to 
defeat Virginia Tech, last year’s NIT 


champion, 88-81. It was probably the 
most satisfying win of the year for 
Slone and his club, since Tech had 
routed GW a year ago in Blacksburg, 
117-89. The Tech win meant four vic- 
tories for GW in the final five games, 
nine wins in the last 13 contests anda 
season record of 15-11. Slone called it a 
“major accomplishment,” considering 
the injury problems and tougher 
schedule his team faced this year. 

So the 73-74 season was history. 
There was no post-season tournament 
bid, but there was a lot to look forward 
to. Morris, the junior guard from New 
York, had a great year, increasing his 
sophomore year average of 7.5 to 16.2 
and breaking a school record for 
assists with 107. Harper, a junior for- 
ward, came into his own over the sec- 
ond half of the season, averaging 18 
points and 10 rebounds during that 
period and finishing as the second 
leading scorer (15.2) and second lead- 
ing rebounder (8.7) Burwell had a 
good year averaging 11.6 points and 
12.5 rebounds. If he can put on some 
weight over the summer and gain 
some strength, he could become one of 
the dominant centers in the country in 
his senior year next year. And John 
Holleran, the freshman guard from 
nearby St. John's High, who was 
forced to step in as a varsity starter 
when Tallent was injured, had a whale 
of a rookie year. He averaged 10 points 
a game and finished second in assists 
with 78. Statistics do not measure his 
contributions on defense or his ability 
in helping to run the offense. 

All these players return next year 
along with the healthy-once-again Mr. 
Tallent. The new GW fieldhouse, the 
Charles E. Smith Center for Physical 
Education and Athletics, is moving 
along right on schedule. The Colonials 
would love to play some of their games 
in the new facility next season. A new 
gym, consecutive winning seasons for 
the first time in 14 years, five starting 
players returning. A new era in GW 
basketball is in the making. — Doug 
Gould 


Lettermen president John Holup (right) 
presents Tad Lindner, chairman of the 
Smith Center Fund Committee with a 
check for the new building while the 
Colonials were defeating Virginia Tech. 
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by Jane Lingo 

—“For outstanding contribution to this com- 
munity and the citizens of Prince George's Coun- 
ty, Maryland," the handsome certificate reads. It 
was presented to GW's Department of Urban and 
Regional Planning for a study of the goal struc- 
ture of that county. 

— Another group of students and faculty from the 
department, along with a coalition of neighbor- 
hood organizations managed to effect a restudy of 
a proposed Metro route. 

—A studio class is creating an evaluation model 
for Alexandria, Virginia, on policy procedures, 
with recommendations on how the city should 
develop. 

—And another class has prepared a report, 
"GW'76" with roles proposed for the University in 
the national Bicentennial Celebration. 


9 These are only a few of the 
Urban projects being undertaken 
by candidates for the de- 


gree of Master of Urban 
Planning (MURPS, the 
ape ud informally call 


tS ™e 
which 
is of - 


fered "by the School of ists and Busi- 

ness Administration. It is an unusual program, 

combining academic planning theory and 
methods with the practical application of working 
in the field. This program and the School of Public 
and International Affairs undergraduate degree 
program in urban affairs, which also utilizes the 
combined academic-fieldwork approach, are part 
of GW’s response to the increasing importance of 
urban affairs and planning in today’s society. 

"Planning, comments Professor Dorn C. 
McGrath, Jr., chairman of the Department of Ur- 
ban and Regional Planning, “is an integral part of 
government. It’s concerned with formulating 
policies to meet the needs of all classes of people in 
urban society. It’s also inextricably linked with 
the political process,” he continues. “The planner 
is often a change agent. He is educated to perceive 
relationships among social and economic systems 
and to be an advocate of a point of view. Long 
since obsolete is the notion that the planner is the 
purveyor of the theoretical. People who seek 
careers in the field need to be persuasive. We can 
help a community define its priorities, sort out 
among the group of alternatives, and help them 
pursue their chosen priorities.” 

How does this work in the GW program? The 
Department of Urban and Regional Planning, 
which works year round, undertakes projects or 
studies at the request of neighborhood or regional 
organizations. So far it has responded to such re- 
quests from more than 20 groups, representing 
about 110,000 people. When a request is received, 
the faculty generally does the reconnaissance 
work. “We take into account the scale and timing 
and then plan the classwork," says McGrath. “We 
design the project appropriate to the needs of the 
curriculum and to the needs of the locality." 

The work on the project is divided and assigned 
to teams of class members, along with deadlines. 
Goals are argued out and agreed upon by the stu- 
dents. (“Planning is a lot arguing," observes grad- 
uate student Nancy Shamberg.) The proposal is 
written, and a presentation is made to the re- 
questing group of other interested parties. This 


- 
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involves work in studio classes, where students 
have access to drafting equipment, photo prepa- 
ration, and model construction. 

In the case of the Metro location project, men- 
tioned above, two separate studies were con- 
ducted by the Department in two successive 
years. Southeast Washington and Prince George's 
County, Maryland, share a 17-mile boundary, as 
well as streets, utility systems, and police and fire 
department services. The studies, which con- 
centrated first on the District and then on the 
Prince George's side, indicated that the original 
Metro route would benefit neither city nor county, 
neither the convenience of the citizens nor an op- 
portunity for commercial development. Following 
the studies, the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Authority (:WMATA) voted to restudy the 
proposed route. 

Students unanimously feel they benefit from 
their contact with community agencies, citizen 
groups and other planners. “With this interjection 
of the real world into our program, we are pretty 
acutely aware of how to approach a community," 
observes MURP candidate Gretchen Van Hyning. 
"We've had to deal with a low-income community 


in a program we did with Anacostia, and with a 
fairly representative suburban community — 
Prince George's County. It's given us a wide range 
of political and community exposure that you 
simply don't get if all your work is academic." 

Students in the program come from diverse 
backgrounds, usually maintain broad interests, 
and also have widely varied career goals. One stu- 
dent, with a journalism background, wanted to 
write about urban problems and planning. James 
Murley, of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, was a law student 
and has entered the joint degree program be- 
tween the Department of Urban and Regional 
Planning and the law school. (This program leads 
to two degrees, the J.D. and MURP, and is one of 
only a few such programs in the country.) Jim, 
who holds a Mellon Fellowship in Urban and 
Regional Planning, hopes to get into a position 
where he can do planning law. 

When Richard Carr completes his degree this 
month, he will devote full time to the Washington 
real estate firm that his grandfather founded, the 
Oliver T. Carr Company. (In honor of Dick's 
grandfather, the Oliver T. Carr Senior Memorial 
Fellowship in Urban and Regional Planning was 
established three years ago.) “My objective," says 
Dick, is to develop a complete planning capability 
for the company, to work mostly nationally and 
internationally." Examples: he's currently work- 
ing on a development plan for the West End, a sec- 
tion of Northwest Washington. He's also a plan- 
ning consultant for the redevelopment of a sec- 
tion of Famagusta, Cyprus, where he spent part of 
the summer of 1973 working and planning. 

GW undergraduates also have the opportunity 
to combine study with some practical experience 
in urban planning and policy-making. The under- 
graduate program in urban affairs is two years 
old and directed by Assistant Professor of Politi- 
cal Science Stephen Burks. Seniors in the pro- 
gram do apprenticeships or internships in such 
agencies as the U.S. departments of Health, 
Education and Welfare and Housing and Urban 
Development; the Washington Metropolitan 
Council of Governments, the National Capital 
Planning Commission, and others. 

"The general thrust of this program," says 
Director Burks, “is to tie together a structured 
group of required courses that will have a practi- 
cal pay-off. We want to provide students with 
something that is marketable, negotiable. We try 
to give them the chance to enter the job market at 
a respectable level." Many of the students, he 
points out, have gone to work in the offices where 
they originally served their apprenticeships. 

In addition, the program aims to provide the ex- 
tracurricular activities that enrich the academic 
experience. This spring, for example, the program 
presented a symposium called “Restoring Trust in 
Government: The Local Perspective," which 
featured as keynote speakers Senator Edmund S. 
Muskie (D-Maine) and former Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development George Romney. 

Burks remarks on the idealism of many of the 
students in the program. Some give time directly 
to the city or neighborhood groups independent of 
the program's placement. But such dedication no 
longer seems enough. "We are going beyond the 
kind of traditional liberal arts approach to serv- 
ing," he says. "We are trying to develop a group of 
students who can make a difference over the long 
haul." 
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by Robin Friedheim 


White H 
Named for the first 
lo GW: President, and the 
@ alma mater of many 


other presidents’ sons, daugh- 
ters, and wives, GW is the 
repository of a sizable collectien 
of papers, furnishings, 
and silver which 


Grant belonged to our 18th 
Coll a President, 


Ulysses S. 

Grant. 
The “Grant Collection” was given to the Univer- 
sity in 1950 by President Grant’s grandson, Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant III, who was a vice president 
and trustee of GW. Major General Grant's career 
with the University was a distinguished one. In 
1946, the George Washington University Hospital 
was completed on its present site. Federal funding 
had helped with construction, but the large sum 
still needed for equipping it had to be raised from 
private sources. 

"To undertake this important assignment," 
writes Dean Elmer Kayser, “Major General U.S. 
Grant, USA, recently retired from active service, 
was chosen and was elected vice president of the 
University. The choice was ideal. As a trustee, 
General Grant knew the problems of the Univer- 
sity; and as one long involved in public works and 
the planning of the city, he was peculiarly fitted 
for the post." 

Grant retired as vice president in 1951, when 
he again became a trustee, remaining an active 
speaker and fund raiser for GW. He also served as 
chairman of the National Park and Planning 
Commission and chairman of the National Civil 
War Centennial Commission before his death in 
1968. 

Outstanding among the gifts to the University 
are the Grant furniture and silver, recently 
shown at a Dimock Gallery exhibition called “The 
Salon." Continued on next page 
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The Grant Collection 


U.S. Grant III, donor of the Grant Collection at a 
GWU Hospital fund raising event, 1951. 


The silver coffee service, which includes an urn, 
a coffeepot, cups, saucers and sugar tongs, was a 
gift to President Grant from Mexican president 
Benito Juarez. The silver is monogramed “Gl 
Grant” in raised gold script letters, and inscribed 
“Memoria de gratitud un Mexicano U.S. Grant 
1873.” Recently, the Dimock Gallery had the 
silver appraised. “It was made to order for Presi- 
dent Grant,” writes the official appraiser. “It was 
the work of a silversmith of the highest skill. It 
was most certainly an official gift of a grateful na- 
tion to the chief of an allied country. I estimate 
the value of this unique silver service, due to its 
artistic and historic importance, to be $10,000.” 
(Mexico was grateful because President Grant 
had persuaded French Emperor Napoleon III to 
withdraw the troops that had occupied Mexico 
during America’s Civil War.) 

The silver and some of the Grant furniture are 
now being considered by the U.S. Bicentennial 
Commission for display during the bicentennial 
celebration. 

Grant furniture in the University collection in- 
cludes a fine china cabinet in Gothic Revival style 
(c. 1850, appraised at about $1,000), an oak dining 
table (c. 1880), two Renaissance Revival dining 
chairs inscribed with Grant's “USG” monogram, 
and an oak campaign desk and bookcase, now in 
the University Library. 

The bookcase houses about 60 rare books which 
belonged to President Grant or were given to him 
or his widow, son, daughter or grandchildren. 
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Dining chair, with Grant's monogram, in recent Dimock Gallery Exhibit. 


Among them are an old (1592) military campaign 
book in Latin, which Grant bought when he was a 
cadet at West Point, some original sheets of 
Grant's memoirs in his own writing, three small 
handwritten diaries of his world travels, and a 
handwritten draft of a letter to Robert E. Lee pro- 
posing terms for the surrender of the Army of 
Virginia at Appomattox. Many of the books carry 
inscriptions which show a lingering affection for 
the old general even after his Presidency, marred 
as it was by scandal. Presidents Hoover and 
Coolidge sent Mrs. Grant autographed copies of 
speeches they made about Grant. There is an 
original manuscript, in Spanish, of a book of songs 
written in Mexico about the military exploits of 
Grant the general and diplomatic victories of 
Grant the president. 

The print and portfolio collection, housed in 
Dimock Gallery, contains much Grant 
memorabilia: photos and engravings of the 
Grants, and numerous newspaper and magazine 
clippings about events from the social — dinners, 
weddings, inaugural balls — to diplomatic prob- 
lems of the day. Included are the holograph 
remarks of President Abraham Lincoln present- 
ing Grant his commission as lieutenant general in 
1864, and a watercolor, *Horse and Wagon," 
which Grant painted in 1842 as a West Point 


THE 
SALON 


cadet. 

The gift of President Grant’s effects to GW was 
an appropriate one; in a sense he was “Our Man 
in the White House.” President Grant was pre- 
sent at the creation — he and his Cabinet at- 
tended the banquet in Wormley’s Hotel on May 
24, 1873 which celebrated the reorganization and 
new name (Columbian University) of the Univer- 
sity. Grant was also an honorary member of the 
Corporation, or governing body. 

U.S. Grant III believed there was an even closer 
connection between his grandfather and GW. 
Before he died, Grant wrote of GW president 
Cloyd Heck Marvin's interest in his grandfather's 
effects: 

“I think the reason Dr. Marvin was interested 
in having a collection of sorts relating to my 
grandfather was that he believed the latter had 
been a trustee of Columbian College during his 
administration as President. I did not find a 
record of this myself while I was with the Univer- 
sity, but he was in some way officially connected 
with the National University which in recent 
years has merged with the George Washington 
University. I have seen diplomas or official papers 
of the National University which he signed, so he 
had a definite association with what is now the 
George Washington University." 
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Dining table, at Dimock Gallery show. 


Memoria de gratitud un Mexicano U.S. Grant 1873”: the Grant silver service. 
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Grant s china cabinet, with silver service on display. 


Grant s watercolor, "Horse and Wagon,” 1842. 
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Preparing a patient for exercise stress test 
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Ciceevevenrevet* 


by Vivian Todhunter 


Exercise is the kind of activity usually associated 
with athletes, health fanatics and weight-loss pro- 
grams. To some physicians, however, exercise 
can also help diagnose — and prevent — heart 
disease. 

Each year, coronary heart disease strikes some 
1.33 million Americans. About half live to talk 
about their experience. What causes heart dis- 
ease and how to prevent it are subjects that physi- 
cians have been studying for years. Diet, weight, 
emotional stress, and physical fitness all are fac- 
tors considered important in the study of heart 
disease. 

At GW's Medical Center a research team is 
studying the relationship of exercise to physical 
fitness and to heart disease. The researchers have 
been asking themselves such questions as: Will a 
regular program of exercise help prevent heart 
disease? How much exercise is necessary for 
physical fitness? What kind of exercise is the best 
kind? 

Involved in the study are Dr. John P. 
Naughton, director of Rehabilitation Medicine at 
the GW Medical Center and dean for academic 
affairs at the GW School of Medicine and Health 
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GW researchers find it helps diagnose — and prevent — heart disease 


XCICISC 


Sciences, Dr. Patrick A. Gorman, director of the 


Human Performance Laboratory; and Drs. 
Samuel M. Fox III, Jack Taylor, and Douglas Ros- 
ing. 


The physicians have found that they can use 
“exercise stress testing” to determine a person’s 
level of physical fitness and to predict which peo- 
ple are more prone to possible heart attacks. In 
addition, the testing procedure can be used to 
determine how much physical activity a 
recuperating heart attack victim may safely 
attempt. 

The type of exercise stress testing done in the 
Human Performance Laboratory involves the use 
of a treadmill, which adjusts to varying slopes and 
speeds. During a recent test, a 45-year-old man 
was first examined for any signs of a possible 
heart problem. Electrodes were taped to his chest 
for recording an electrocardiogram, and equip- 
ment for measuring his blood pressure was at- 
tached to one arm. He began walking at a steady 
pace on the level treadmill. At selected intervals, 
the slope and speed of the treadmill were in- 
creased. He continued walking for several 
minutes, during which time a nearby machine 
monitored the effects of the movement on his 
heart. When the man finished the test, his heart 


d 


rate and blood pressure were checked again. 

After a short rest, the man met with the testing 
physician, who explained the results. Test results 
are figured in terms of METS, or the metabolic re- 
quirement per kilogram of body weight. That is, 
at rest the human body needs a given amount of 
oxygen per kilogram of body weight; when the 
body is in motion, its oxygen requirement in- 
creases. The test done by the laboratory staff 
measures "workloads" of 1.6 to 16 METS. The 
man who had just completed the test had 
achieved a workload of 11 METS, which Dr. 
Naughton explained was very good for a 45-year- 
old man. 

In general, a physically active person might 
achieve a measurement as high as 16 METS, 
while a sedentary but healthy individual's capac- 
ity might range from 6 to 10 METS. A subject who 
shows symptoms of potential heart disease 
usually will become fatigued or symptomatic at a 
workload of 7 METS or less. 

For testing purposes, people fall into three gen- 
eral categories: healthy, apparently healthy, and 
symptomatic. Healthy people may be either 
physically active or sedentary. During a laborato- 
ry session, they will be tested for their level of 
physical fitness. The apparently healthy indi- 


On the treadmill 


Studying the results 


Dr. Naughton 


vidual, who more often tends to be a sedentary 
person, has some symptoms suggestive of disease. 
This person may be tested for diagnostic purposes; 
the physicians will be checking for potential risk 
of heart disease. The third category, the symp- 
tomatic person, either has definite symptoms of 
heart disease or has a documented history of the 
disease. This person is being tested for rehabilita- 
tive purposes, such as the determination of how 
much physical activity he or she may safely un: 
dertake. 

Just as the level of METS is a measure of physi- 
cal capacity, or ability of the body to do physical 
activity, it also is a measure of physical en- 
durance, according to Dr. Naughton. When a per- 
Son becomes ill, the level of METS he is able to 
achieve will decrease. When he recovers he will 
remain at the lower capacity, unless he begins or 
reinstates physical activity to increase his level. 
For many people this is no problem; but for some- 
one whose physical capacity is about 6 METS, a 
lowering of that level puts him or her within a 
range of physical capacity that is quite limiting — 
where almost any physical activity is perceived as 
Stressful. 

Dr. Naughton's research has shown him that 
many Americans need to exercise more — not to 


become physically competitive, but to be able to 
withstand illness and to prevent heart attacks. 
Exercise stress testing on men of varying ages has 
shown that many Americans reach their peak 
physical capacities in their teens and go downhill 
from there. Thus, a man in his mid-twenties tends 
to be at the same level of physical capacity as a 
man in his mid-forties. 

"The average person," Dr. Naughton said, “has 
the capacity for doing things like walking and 
golf, but he doesn't have the capacity for more 
strenuous exercise. Most people — healthy people 
— are really not geared for doing high level exer- 
cise." 

As long as a person maintains good health, he 
or she may never experience a problem. But Dr. 
Naughton's concern is for those people who are 
potential heart attack victims. 

"There is no doubt that the active person differs 
in every way from inactive people," he stresses. 
Active people are less fat and can handle all kinds 
of stress more readily. Their physical endurance is 
greater." 

What does Dr. Naughton recommend to most 
people? A program of regular exercise. He recog- 
nizes, however, that such a program is not easy to 
maintain. Thus, he stresses that any program of 


exercise must be made up of activities that an in- 
dividual will enjoy doing. Calisthenics, sports, 
jumping rope, jogging, almost any activity is ac- 
ceptable — as long as it is done regularly. 

But the physician added a note of caution. 

"It is not true that if a certain regimen is good, 
more is better," he emphasized. To be beneficial, 
an exercise program must suit the individual who 
is following it. Some programs can be too 
strenuous or set up artificial goals not everyone 
can — or even should — try to reach. Other pro- 
grams help build up muscles but do not increase 
the body's endurance capacity. 

The best program, then, is one which first of all 
is enjoyable; second, is done regularly; and third, 
increases the person's physical capacity without 
strain. 

For someone just beginning an exercise pro- 
gram, Dr. Naughton also had these suggestions: 
start off slowly and work up; buy the best shoes 
you can afford; and wear good heavy socks. 

But above all, he noted, Americans need to con- 
sider exercise as a regular part of their lives. And 
age is no barrier to physical fitness. 

"I think people who are healthy and physically 
fit can exercise until they're 90," he said. 

And exercise can help them reach that age. 
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A decade of developing new horizons for women 


In 1963, a book was published 
that challenged the way Ameri- 
book was The Feminine 
Mystique, by Betty Friedan, 
and it charged that American 
Heads to =: s 
to aside and left 
detriment of themselves and the 
society to which they could con- 
tribute. Friedan said that Ameri- 
can women need the opportunity to 
portunity to use that education. Women can 
make a valid and useful contribution to society 
outside the home, she argued. They just need the 
chance. Many women need more than the chance, 
GW’s College of General Studies initiated a course 
designed to give them that confidence. It was 
called, appropriately, “Developing New Horizons 
for Women.” Its originator was Ruth Helm 
ten her doctoral dissertation about the motiva- 
tions and problems of older married women who 
returned to school. The first class had 20 students. 
The second had 25, the third 125. 
completed the New Horizons course. They ranged 
in age from 18 to 78; about one-fourth had never 
attended college; they originally were from every 
state in the union and 52 foreign countries; the 
They gave as their reasons for enrolling personal 
growth, intellectual stimulation, desire to explore 
job opportunities, to develop career plans, to plan 
a degree program, and to increase their compe- 
The women had an average of two children; 
almost half were the mothers of school-age child- 
ren. Many had worked previously, but of those, 
most had worked for less than 10 years and about 
New Horizons was a new beginning for many of 
these women. In the 15 weeks of that course they 
learned about their capabilities, about their in- 
terests, about the opportunities available to them. 
seek part-time or full-time jobs. Others decided to 
begin or to return to college studies. 
In 1965, the Continuing Education Program ex- 
panded into off-campus courses for credit. Women 


cans thought about women. The 

being pushed 

sitting in their houses to the 

S become better educated and the op- 

though. They need the confidence to try. In 1964, 

Osborn, a counseling psychologist who had writ- 

Ten years later, more than 3,200 women had 

majority had been out of school at least 15 years. 

tence for volunteer work. 

half had held secretarial or clerical positions. 

Many took what they had learned and went off to 

could enroll in regular college courses in the 
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suburbs of Washington and attend classes during 
the hours their children were in school. 

In 1970, American women commemorated 50 
years of woman suffrage. By then, the GW Con- 
tinuing Education for Women program was roll- 
ing right along. From seven daytime credit 
courses in 1965, the program had grown to 18 
courses in the fields of history, management, 
oceanography, philosophy, political science, psy- 
chology, religion, sociology, special education, 
speech and drama, and statistics. 

Now it is ten years since Dr. Osborn taught the 
first New Horizons course and 11 years since Bet- 
ty Friedan wrote that American women needed a 
chance to become all that they could be. CEW is 
still growing and changing; the evolvement, the 
expansion into new programs, has been the result 
of efforts by women who began by taking the New 
Horizons course. 

In 1964, Dr. Osborn had a staff of one part-time 
secretary. Today the CEW staff numbers almost 
50, some part-time, almost every one a graduate 
of New Horizons. The counseling and guidance 
courses offered through the program now include 
“Career Development for Employed Women,” 
“Career Counseling for Girls,” and “Individual 
Counseling.” The academic credit and noncredit 
courses now number 32 and are taught in six 
suburban locations and on campus. 

Three special programs have been started. 
Each is a one-year program intended to train its 
students for a specific occupation. None is a de- 
gree program. Begun in 1972, the Legal Assistant 
Program, is intended to prepare college graduates 
to assist lawyers in research, preliminary draft- 
ing, and other out-of-court functions [See GW 
Times, December 1973]. In January, a Landscape 
Architect Assistant Program and an Editing and 
Publications Program were begun. In addition, 


selected women also can train to be counselors of 
adult women by working in the New Horizons pro- 
gram first as counselor-assistants and then as 
counselors. 

To help women who need financial aid to con- 
tinue their education, students in the New 
Horizons class of 1966 began a scholarship fund. 
Funds have been raised through contributions, 
benefits and symposiums. Partial tuition scholar- 
ships have been awarded to 30 women for under- 
graduate and graduate courses and full tuition 
scholarships have been awarded to five women in 
the Legal Assistant Program. A special fellowship 
program was established in 1965 to assist a few 
outstanding women in the university’s master’s 
degree programs. 

In 1972, Dr. Osborn became assistant dean for 
Continuing Education for Women in the College 
of General Studies, and Abbie Smith became 
CEW director in 1973. Two assistant directors, 
Helen Wolle and Marjorie Parks, direct counsel- 
ing and testing activities. 

In the fall of 1972, a graduate program in 
women studies was initiated. Although not part of 
the CEW program, the graduate program is a 
natural follower. The master of arts in special 
studies with an area of concentration in women 
studies is an interdisciplinary program intended 
to prepare students for professional careers in 
counseling and career development for women, in 
supervisory or management positions related to 
women, or in teaching and research related to 
women. During 1973, 50 degree candidates were 
accepted for the program. 

Yet all the programs offered by CEW are not 
the only work done by its staff. Dr. Osborn often is 
asked to speak about the programs and about her 
research on women. Requests for information 
about setting up New Horizons courses have come 
from numerous other universities. The CEW staff 
has provided professional assistance to such 
groups as the Citizens’ Advisory Council on the 
Status of Women, American Association of 
University Women, and the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 

At GW, women have used the last decade to 
build an expertise that has enabled them to 
create a continually expanding program of oppor- 
tunities for both women and men. And the women 
did this without federal grants or special funding. 
They have opened up opportunities for women in 
employment, in education, and even in volunteer 
activities. They have proved, by what they have 
accomplished, that this is also a *woman's world,” 
and it is a world of opportunity. — V.T. 


Six Alumni, 
One Trustee 
Named 
“Washingtonians 
of the Year’ 


Ted Pedas 


Each year The Washingtonian mag- 
azine names “The Washingtonians of 
the Year” — ten men and women the 
editors feel “have done the most to im- 
prove the quality of life in our 
metropolitan area.” 

This year, six GW alumni and one 
trustee, more than half of them, were 
named Washingtonians of the Year. 

Abe Pollin, BA’45, was recently 
congratulated by a Maryland senate 
resolution for the “amazing feat” of 
Opening his Largo sports arena only 
15 months after groundbreaking. 
Pollin, says The Washingtonian, “has 
become one of the nation’s top sports 
and entertainment entrepreneurs. Be- 
Cause of him, the city now boasts a pro- 
fessional basketball team — the 
Capital Bullets — and will have a team 
in the National Hockey League in Oc- 
tober '74. The Capital Centre, his new 
$16 million sports and entertainment 
complex in Largo, was built without 
tax funds after scores of other public 
and private sports arena proposals had 
floundered . . . Washington's a lot 
more fun since Abe Pollin got into 
show biz." 

[A similar award for effort might 
well have been made to Joseph 
Danzansky, AA'32, BA'35, LLB'36, 
who tried so hard, long, and persis- 
tently to bring Washington a major 
league baseball team, but was finally 
thwarted by the National League 
owners.] 

Jack Winder, JD'69, is executive 
director of the Metropolitan Wash- 
ington Coalition for Clean Air. "He 


Abe Pollin 


Jim Pedas 


is widely regarded as Washington's 
number-one environmental activist," 
says The Washingtonian, and due to his 
efforts, local public officials and agen- 
cies . . . not only listen to Winder; 
they want to know what he thinks and 
how the public interest will be 
affected. So Jack Winder is not only 
helping clean up our air, he's making 
democracy work." 

Trustee Katharine Graham, the 
editors of The Washingtonian state, “is 
one of the most highly regarded news- 
paper publishers in the world... A 
big part of the acclaim is a result of the 
Washington Post's superb coverage of 
Watergate, but it goes further than 
that. She cares about publishing a 
very good newspaper and she does it 
. . . Then there was Watergate: rarely 
has a publisher had so much to lose by 
staying with a story ... But 
Katharine Graham stood behind her 
editors and reporters . . . Because of 
her, the Washington Post wrote one of 
the great chapters in American jour- 
nalism." 

Ted (JD’57) and Jim (Law) 
Pedas. As the award citation tells it, 
"In 1957, Ted and Jim Pedas — both 
movie buffs — were law students at 
George Washington University and 
‘never could find a double feature with 
two good features.' So they bought the 
oldest movie house in Washington, the 
Circle Theater . . . and started show- 
ing a wide variety of films that were 
otherwise unavailable here: British 
comedies, American films from the 
30s and 40s, other good films from all 
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over the world. They've expanded 
since, but you can still see two rare 
flicks at the Circle or Inner Circle for 
$1.75 . . . The Pedas brothers . . . 
made the 20th century art form 
available to Washingtonians — they 
educated us about the movies." 

Peter Smith, PhD'71, and his wife 
Leila were the first vice-president and 
president, respectively, of “Don’t Tear 
It Down," a volunteer organization 
devoted to saving Washington's en- 
dangered landmark buildings. The 
Washingtonian gives the Smiths credit 
for saving the old Pennsylvania 
Avenue Post Office, built in 1899. 
"Don't Tear It Down has waged well 
coordinated and successful campaigns 
to preserve the Old Post Office and the 
Franklin School. A number of other 
fine, old buildings are on its en- 
dangered list, and the Smiths are lead- 
ing the fight to save them. Using a 
variety of approaches — research, 
community organization, support of 
legislation — Leila and Peter Smith 
and the members of Don't Tear It 
Down are guaranteeing that 'in the 
continuity of history, as people live 
and die, that which they produced will 
live on after them.’ " 

Francis B. Francois, LLB'60, is 
chairman of the Prince George's 
County Council. "In water supply, air 
quality, low-income housing, and 
regional planning," says The Wash- 
ingtonian, Francois has been the driv- 
ing force in getting the metropolitan 
area together. What sums him up is 
this assessment from a young Nader- 


Katharine Graham 


Francis Francois 


type activist: ‘Francois is the smartest, 
toughest, most articulate local official 
in Washington.' " 

Gilbert Gude, MA'58, Stephen L. 
Danzansky, JD’64, and Trustee 
Flaxie Pinkett were also commended 
by The Washingtonian editors for their 
efforts in getting home rule for the 
District. 

As if this were not enough to indi- 
cate the impact of GW people on 
Washington life, three GW alumni led 
off last year's Washingtonians of the 
Year list: Zelda Fichandler, MA'50, 
Senator Daniel K. Inouye, LLB'52, 
and Frank Rich, LLB'50, head of the 
Metropolitan Washington Urban 
Coalition. Mrs. Fichandler, producing 
director of Arena Stage, was the sub- 
ject of an in-depth portrait in the last 
issue of GW Times. Senator Inouye, a 
member of the Senate Select Commit- 
tee investigating Watergate, received 
the GW Law Alumni Association’s 
1973 Distinguished Alumnus Award 
in November. 


Photo Credits 


Washingtonian photos by Susanne An- 
derson '60 and Barbara Hadley, MA 
candidate in special education, cour- 
tesy of Washingtonian Magazine. 


Photos in “Of a Villa, A Horserace, and 
the Italian Sun,” (Feb/March’74) by 
John S. Proctor, MA candidate in 
anthropology, and Prof. William Mac- 
Donald. 
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Other Alumni 
In The News 


Two recent law graduates are serving 
as counsel in important posts in dif- 
ferent branches of the government. 
William E. Casselman II, JD’68, 
was recently appointed counsel to Vice 
President Gerald Ford. He previously 
served in the White House as deputy 
special assistant to the President. 
Rufus Edmisten, JD’67, became a 
familiar figure to millions of TV 
watchers last summer and fall. He 
served as deputy chief counsel to the 
Senate Watergate Committee, headed 
by his fellow North Carolinian, Sena- 
tor Sam Ervin. 


Mary Ann Chinn ’68, who has made 
many singing appearances at the 
Burn Brae Dinner Theatre and Mr. 
Henry’s, appeared in a leading role as 
Petra, the maid, in the touring produc- 
tion of Stephen Sondheim’s “A Little 
Night Music” earlier this spring. 


Two alumni in the service, Col. Van 
C. Doubleday, MS’65, and Cdr. 
Gerald Eustis Thomas, MS’66, have 
been nominated to star rankings. 
Doubleday, who monitors and ad- 
ministers the Air Force Communica- 
tions Service operational communica- 
tions systems and networks, will 
become an Air Force brigadier gener- 
al. Thomas, who holds a Yale PhD in 
history, will be the second black officer 
in the U.S. Navy to hold the rank of 
rear admiral. 

Another general with a GW 
master’s degree is Major General 
Harry J. Mier Jr., MA’61, who 
serves as the adjutant general of the 
Pennsylvania National Guard. He is 
responsible for more than 22,000 na- 
tional guardsmen and serves in the 
governor's cabinet, in charge of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Military 
Affairs. 


Dr. Ivan Fitzwater, BS in PE'55, 
AM'59, EdD'65, was selected as 
“Educator of the Month" for Novem- 
ber 1973 by Texas School Business, a 
statewide periodical for educational 
administrators. He is superintendent 
of schools of the North East School 
District, San Antonio. 


Edward “Skip” Gnehm, BA’66, 
MA'68, is deputy head of the Ameri- 
can Interest Section in Damascus, 
Syria. The U.S. has not had any 
diplomatic relations with Syria since 
the 1967 Middle East war, and only 
after Secretary of State Kissinger's 
January trip to the troubled area were 
American diplomats permitted to staff 
their Interest Section of the Italian 
Embassy. He will handle economic and 
consular affairs. 

President of the Student Council 
and a Scottish Rite Fellow during his 
GW days, Skip had a Rotary fellowship 
at the American University in Cairo 
during the 1967 war. Since then he 
has served as a foreign service officer 
in Katmandu and Saigon. 


Julian Goodman, BA'48, who has 
served as president of the National 
Broadcasting Company for the past 
eight years, became chairman of the 
board April 1. He continues as chief 
executive officer. 


Roberta Haber, BA’72 and Melanie 
Makolich, BA"72, are coproducers of 
a film, “The Emerging Woman,” 
which was shown to a packed audience 
of White House staffers and others in 
the Executive Office Building in Janu- 
ary. The screening was sponsored by 
the Bicentennial Committee, which 
called the film “a remarkable job of 
documenting the emerging role of 
women in America throughout the 
past two centuries.” Roberta and Lin- 
da got some of the background, and 
perhaps inspiration, for the film as un- 
dergraduates, when they took an inde- 
pendent study course on women in 
American history from Associate Pro- 
fessor of History Linda De Pauw. 


William H. Hadley, JD’42, has the 
somewhat unenviable job, these days, 
of managing the finances of New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera Company. 
“The crux of the situation at the Met 
is," according to a recent New York 
Times profile of Hadley, that it is in 
one of the worst financial crises in its 
history. And, according to the finance 
director, ‘You can’t spend more than 


“Skip” Gnehm (right) and SPIA Dean Burton Sapin (center) with Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger at a State Department reception. 


you ve got. " 

Some of Hadley’s proposed solutions 
to the emergency include somehow 
enlarging audiences through extended 
tours and a system of pay-TV; getting 
increased support from various 
government sources; and shortening 
the opera season to 40 or even 30 
weeks. A shorter season has already 
been announced for next year. And 
another proposal has come true: The 
National Endowment for the Arts has 
announced a grant of $1 million to the 
Met, providing that the Met raise $1 
million in matching funds from pri- 
vate contributions. 


James A.R. Johnson, JD’71, was 
named national program director for 
the National Governors’ Conference 
Volunteer Action Program by the 
chairman, Washington Governor 
Daniel Evans. Johnson has been serv- 
ing as local government affairs advisor 
to California Governor Ronald 
Reagan, and as a member of the Na- 
tional Governing Board of the Council 
of State Governments. He has 
published several articles on local 
government and intergovernmental 
problems. 


Lubomir Kavalek "70, is the second- 
ranked professional chess player in 
the United States, after Bobby 
Fischer, and one of the ten top-ranked 
players in the world. This past year, he 
won five international tounaments, in- 
cluding the Marlborough Chess Classic 
held in the Philippines in November. 
A refugee from Czechoslovakia in 
1968, Kavalek was already an inter- 
national grand master in chess when 
he enrolled in GW’s Slavic Languages 
program in 1970. While he was a 
student here, he won the U.S. Inter- 


collegiate Student Championship in 
New York. 

Kavalek has played opposite Bobby 
Fischer once, Russian Champion Boris 
Spassky eight times. He covered the 
recent world title match between 
Fischer and Spassky in Iceland for 
Voice of America. After Game 13, 
Kavalek became a sort of “second” to 
Fischer, helping Bobby analyze ad- 


journed positions. Kavalek doesn’t 


place much emphasis on their dif- 
ferent chess styles or personalities. 
“All chess players have cold noses,” he 
says. 


Dr. Clovis Maksoud, JD’51, re- 
cently made a three-month “informa- 
tion mission" tour of the U.S. for the 
Arab League. Interviews were given 
on TV and to newspapers. One speech 
was given on the GW campus. Dr. 
Maksoud, a native of Lebanon, was 
formerly associate editor of the Egyp- 
tian newspaper Al Ahram. 


John D. Morgan III, BS’74 (with dis- 
tinction), has won one of the 30 
Marshall Scholarships awarded na- 
tionwide, and will spend two years 
studying chemistry at Oxford, Eng- 
land. John, 19, received special honors 
in a triple major at GW — chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics. He was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, made the 
dean’s list every semester, and won 
several undergraduate prizes in 
chemistry. He was also awarded a 
fellowship by the National Science 
Foundation. 


T. V. Svennevig '53, a career for- 
eign affairs officer in Norway, re- 
cently completed a tour of duty as Un- 
dersecretary for Foreign Affairs, dur- 
ing which most aspects of Norway's 


Lubomir Kavalek (right) plays in a chess match held 


in a Spanish wine cellar. 
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foreign affairs came under his juris- 
diction. Last year, while he occupied 
that post, Mr. Svennevig visited GW's 
Program of Policy Studies and 
reminisced about his days as a foreign 
student and part-time secretary in the 
foreign students’ office at GW. 


Harrison Matthew Symmes, 
MA’48, has been elected president of 
Windham College, Putney, Vermont. 
He has retired after a 26-year career 
with the State Department, which has 
included positions as director of Near 
Eastern Affairs and Ambassador to 
Jordan. 


Weston Vernon, LLB’29, was 
elected chairman of the American Bar 
Association’s standing committee on 
law and technology. A member also of 
the New York State Tax Advisory 
Committee, Mr. Vernon is co-author of 
the book Tax Problems of the Indi- 
vidual (ABA, 1959), a revised edition 
of which will appear this year. He has 
been associated with the New York 
City firm of Milbank, Tweed, Hadley 
and McCloy for many years. 


Joanne Vlecides, Grad’71, has been 
appointed manager of the department 
of long-range planning and develop- 
ment, Chicago Transit Authority. Miss 
Vlecides, who studied urban and 
regional planning at GW, is the first 


woman to hold a CTA executive posi- 
tion. 


Dorothy dirlo Wilken, AB'57, 
made political history in Boca Raton, 
Florida, this year. Mrs. Wilken is a 
conservationist and one of two candi- 
dates for the city council who advo- 
cated low density, controlled growth, 
environmental support and responsive 
government. Mrs. Wilken and her col- 
league were the top two votegetters, 
won simple majorities and thereby 
avoided a run-off election — a first in 
Boca Raton. The mother of four 
children and a studio manager at 
Florida Atlantic University, Mrs. 
Wilken is also the first woman to serve 
on the Boca Raton City Council. 
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Capital Centre — 
At a Discount 


Capital Bullets home basketball 
games, Washington Capitals home 
hockey games, championship rodeo, 
rock concerts, the Royal Lippizzan 
Stallions — these and other events are 
coming to the Capital Centre in Largo, 
Md. And GW alumni, students, and 
Staff can get tickets at discounts of up 
to 50 percent. 

Mail order forms are available at 
Marvin Center Information Desk, the 
Student Activities Office, and Alumni 
House, which will also mail the forms 
to those requesting them. Information 
on upcoming events is listed in the 
monthly Alumni Calendar. 
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Alumni 
Authors 


Susanne Anderson '60. Song of the 
Earth Spirit. McGraw Hill, 1973. An 
essay on the Navajo in photography 
and prose. 


Eldon Byrd, MSE’70. How Things 


Work: A Practical Guide for Teaching 
Scientific and Technical Principles. 
Parker Pub. Co. (West Nyack, N.Y.), 
1974. A big, illustrated sourcebook of 
science teaching aids. 


Burton R. Klein, MSE’70. Introduction 
to Medical Electronics: for Technical 
and Medical Personnel. Tab Books 
(Blue Ridge Summit, Pa.), 1973. 


Capt. H.R. Moore USN (ret.), AB’64, 
AM’65. A Navigation Compendium. 
Naval Training Command, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1972. 


Margaret Truman’s, AB’46, biography 
of her father, Harry S Truman (Mor- 
row, 1973), has been on the bestseller 
list and has now been issued in paper- 
back (Pocket Books, 1974). 


June Rayfield Welch, JD'51. Dave's 
Tune. A novel of Texas in the Summer 
of '44. G.L.A. Press (Dallas), 1973. 


‘Toward 1976’ 
Is Theme for 1974 
Alumni College 


“Toward 1976 — the State of the 
Union Two Years Before the Bicen- 
tennial” is the broad theme of this 
year’s Alumni College, which will be 
held June 26-30 at the beautiful Airlie 
Conference Center in Warrenton, 
Virginia. 

Four short courses will be offered, 
and, as always, alumni may use the 
many facilities of Airlie House: tennis, 
swimming, or browsing around the 
gardens and grounds. : 

Prof. Stephen J. Wayne of the politi- 
cal science department will examine 
“Politics After Watergate.” Economics 
professor Mary Holman will discuss 
"The Economy: Inflation, Recession, 
and the Energy Crisis." Dr. Roderick 
S. French, Adjunct Assistant Profes- 
sor of American Civilization, calls his 
course "Social and Cultural Patterns 
of the 70s: Something Old, Something 
New, Something Borrowed, Some- 
thing Blue," and promises some words 
on the nostalgia fad, women's lib, and 
other current matters. Finally, Dr. 
Ray S. Cline, Professorial Lecturer in 
International Affairs and former 
director of the State Department's Of- 
fice of Intelligence and Research will 
discuss "Detente: Its Meaning for U.S. 
Relations with China, the Soviet 
Union and our Allies." 

Readings on all four subjects will be 
sent in advance to participants. For 
full information on Alumni College, 
including reservation form, write to 
Alumni House, 714 21st Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Alumni 
Artists 


Recent MFAs Kristin Aufdenberg '73, 
Danni Dawson '72, Lea Feinstein '73, 
Judith Nulty '73, Linda Paffel '73, 
Jerry Parsons '68, and Aldra Sirott 
"10, group show at the Dimock Gallery 
in March. ` 


Leon Berkowitz, AB'48, Marcia Hop- 
man, BSFA’42, Alfred McAdams, 
AB’40, Peter Nelsen, BA, MFA’70, 
and John C. Sirica, MFA’68, group 
show of prints and paintings, “A Gen- 
eration of Alumni Artists,” at the 
Dimock, in February. 


Rudolph Heintze, AB’67, instructor 
at Ohio State University, paintings 
and sculpture, at the Dimock, in Janu- 
ary. 

Turker Ozdogan, MFA’72, ceramics, 
at Knoll International Galleries, 
Georgetown, in February-March. A 
native of Turkey, he recently joined 
the GW faculty to head the ceramics 
program and preside over a new 
ceramics studio. 


Bella Schwartz, MA’44, MA’51, paint- 
ings and drawings, Folger Library, 
March. 
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Deaths 


Alumni 

Harry Abramowitz, AA '48, BA '49, in 
Kingston, Pa. 

Sheldon B. Akers, MA 725, in Decem- 
ber, Gaithersburg, Md. 


John S. Boling, MD '43, in sr "18, 
Lubbock, Tex. 


Lewis T. Breuninger, LLB '16, in 
January, Washington, DC. 


Ada Bell Burgdorf, BA '16, in Decem- 
ber, Washington, DC. 

Samuel P. Carden, BA '18, MA 729, in 
January, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Alvarine Carey, Nurses Certificate 
'09, in December, Washington, DC. 
Robert Denison, BA '22, MD 725, in 
January, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Roy M. Fortier, MD 713, in January, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


John D. Gassaway, MS '61, PhD '69, in 
December, Washington, DC. 


George Grimminger, BA ’31, in 
December, Rockville, Md. 


John G. Hitchcock, BA '60, in Febru- : 


ary, McLean, Va. 


Winthrop A. Johns, LLB '31, LLM '32, 
in December, Bethesda, Md. 


Walter E. Kyser, MA '55, in December, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Alexander C. Leonardo, MD 729, in 
February, Washington, DC. 


Samuel Levine, LLB '30, in January, 
Washington, DC. 


Wilkins R. Manning, MD 738, in 
August '73, Tucson, Ariz. 

John P. Martin, AA '51, BA '52, MD 
"55, in February, Washington, D.C. 
Caroline Parkinson Miller, AA '41, BS 
'43, MS 49, in December, Alexandria, 
Va. 

Frank H. Myers, LLB ’23, LLM ’24, in 
Washington, DC. 

Ruth G. Nystrom, BA ’29, in January, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Lloyd Deering Orben, MD ’34, in Octo- 
ber ’73, Flushing, N.Y. 


Robert J. Porterfield, BA '60, MA '66, 
in January, Alexandria, Va. 


Edgar C. Powers, BA '09, in December, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Charles Everette Reams, Jr., LLB '24, 
in January, Richmond, Va. 


John Kerr Rose, JD '45, in January, 
Washington, DC. 


Geoffrey M. Thornett, LLB '40, in 
January, Bethesda, Md. 


Stanley J. Tracy, JD '25, in March, 
Greenbelt, Md. 


Edgar S. Walker, BCE '33, in Decem- 


- ber, Washington, DC 


Ernest F. Wenderoth, BEE '10, LLB 


714, in January, Washington, DC. 


J.Y. Yee, MS 23, in January, Wash- 
ington, DC. 


Faculty 


` Sir Denis Brogan, the noted historian 


and writer, in January, Cambridge, 
England. As a visiting Fellow to the In- 
stitute of Contemporary Art in 1963, 
Sir Denis was in residence at GW, 
where he conducted a number of semi- 
nars. 


Rev. Msgr. Lawrence P. .Gatti, in 
January, Washington, DC. During 
World War II Msgr. Gatti served as 
chaplain of Catholic students at GW. 


John Hanessian, in March, in a plane 
crash, near Paris, France. Mr. Hanes- 
sian was on leave from GW, where he 
was the senior staff scientist of the 
university’ s Program of Policy Studies 
in Science and Technology. 


Leland W. Parr, a former medical 
educator and microbiologist, 1932-60, 
at GW's School of Medicine, in Decem- 
ber, Baltimore, Md. The family re- 
quests that expressions of sympathy 
be in the form of contributions to the 
School of Medicine. 
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MayJune74 15 


-— RBMÀ: 


First Wednesday 

8 pm 

Robert Jones, 
Professor of Religion 
"The Reality of Man 
in Biblical 
Literature" 

Call Alumni House 
for reservations 


676-6435 
3 


Young Alumni 
Council Barbeque 
for Seniors 

3-5 pm Monroe Yard 


4 

Crew, Area 
Championship, 
Thompson's Boat 
House on Potomac 
River, 1 pm 


JUNE 


13 

Law Alumni 
Reception 
Maryland State Bar 
Carousel Motel, 
Ocean City, Md. 
(All law alumni 
invited) 


The George Washington University 


Graduation: 


* Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, 
1 pm, Marvin 
Theatre 


è School of 
Government and 
Business 
Administration, 
1:30 pm, Lisner 


* School of 
Engineering and 
Applied Science, 
3:30 pm, Marvin 
Theatre 


e School of Public 
and International 
Affairs, 6 pm, 
Marvin Theatre 


22 

Law Alumni 
Breakfast 

Virginia State Bar 
Virginia Beach, Va 
(All law alumni 
invited) 


24 

Annual Meeting of 
AMA, Chicago 
Alumni Reception, 
Palmer House 6-8 
pm 


Washington, D.C. 20006 


Second Class Postage 


Paid at Washington, D.C. 


è School of 
Education, 7 pm, 
Lisner 


* Columbian 
College of Arts and 
Sciences, 8 pm, 
Constitution Hall 


9 

Biennial meeting, 
General Alumni 
Association 

5:30 pm, Alumni 
House 

Election of new 
Governing Board 


10 

Reunion and 
luncheon for Class of 
24 and earlier 
classes 

Call Alumni House 
for details 676-6435 


Alumni College, 
Airlie Conference 
Center, 
Warrenton, Va 


Coming Events: For late changes phone 
the Office of Alumni Relations 676-6435 


Law Alumni, 


Fiftieth Anniversary 


Reunion Class of '24 
Jacob Burns Law 
Library 

Luncheon at Marvin 
Center 

(By invitation only) 


10-11 

Crew, Dadvail 
Regatta on 
Schuylkill River in 
Philadelphia 


11 

Annual Alumni 
Awards Reception, 
recognition of 25 
year faculty and 
retiring faculty. 
5-7 pm, 
Congressional Club 


24-26 

Medical Alumni 
Weekend 

Call Medical Alumni 
Association for 
details 331-6508 

26 

Graduation: 


* School of Law, 
1:30 pm, Lisner 
è School of 
Medicine, 4 pm, 
Lisner 


AUGUST 

8 

Pamela Conrad, 
Senior Recital 
(vocal) 

8:30 pm, Marvin 
Theatre 
Admission is free 


11 

Ann Tobias, Senior 
Recital (vocal) 
8:30 pm, Marvin 
Theatre 
Admission is free 


Note: For summer 
performances in 
dance and drama, 
call 676-6284 
(dance) and 
676-6178 (drama). 
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